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Abstract 



Reproductive attitudes and emotions of black males have seldom been empirically examined in the 
context of prevailing theories of masculinity. Even more rare are studies that point to specific differences 
between black and white male adolescents on questions that are associated with greater social deviancy. 
This article investigates differences in attitudes and emotions of black and white adolescent males on four 
items constructed to measure conventional and compulsive (deviant) masculinity. After reporting the 
theoretical perspectives, the article presents crosstabulations of responses to attitude and emotion questions 
from the National Survey of Adolescent Males (N=1880). Comparisons of socioeconomic statuses of the 
black and white adolescents are also presented. Results indicate that black males do not meet the deviancy 
expectation found in the theories. On each of the attitude and emotion questions, black and white 
adolescents were significantly different. Social class categories also resulted in black and white 
adolescents' response to be significantly different. 
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Reproductive values resulting in out of wedlock pregnancy among black male adolescents is a 
major social problem, yet we have limited conceptual understanding of the imitation of these 
circumstances. Many studies completely or partially address black male sexual attitudes and behaviors, and 
they offer extensive common sense into the dynamic of premarital sex and teenage pregnancies. The 
various approaches are not systematically theorized and this has led to differing, controversial, assessments 
of African-American culture and their “families” of procreation. Usually the study of male roles has 
adopted two broad theoretical approaches to male gender role: trait perspectives and normative perspectives 
(Fleck, Sonenstein and Ku 1993). The trait perspectives are concerned with acceptance of the masculine 
role in U.S. culture. The normative perspectives are concerned with the belief that culturally prescribed 
masculinity norms should have the trait characteristics. This latter view has been referred to as the 
masculinity ideology (Fleck, Sonenstein and Ku 1993, p. 12). Several scholars have raised an additional 
problematic, namely, that normative roles are socially constructed and black male roles are differently 
constructed than are white males (Lemelle 1995(a); Loeber 1996; Mercer 1993). 

This study is preliminary and examines the attribution of the masculinity ideology on black males 
and their sexual roles. Masculinity ideology refers to beliefs about the importance of men adhering to 
culturally defined standards for male behavior. The construct is operationalized by measures of attitudes 
toward the male gender role. The attribution of black male gender role refers to differential cultural 
expectations for black males to internalize “deviant” values, that will be called compulsive masculinity in 
this study, in the context of diachronic and synchronic racial structures (Lemelle 1995(b); Lemelle 1996). 
These attributions are in theories. I first briefly discuss how prevailing perspectives on the black male 
gender role, particularly reproductive values, have interpreted the link between black masculinity and 
deviancy. I develop the concept of black masculinity ideology and present data concerning the association 
between black masculinity ideology and characteristics of black and white adolescent males’ attitudes and 
emotions that questions the deviancy assumptions. Finally, I consider implications of the results for gender 
studies. 

The Plight of Black Male Reproductive Roles 

Black Male Reproductive Identity 

The construct of black masculinity and traditional male reproductive roles should be considered in 
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teims of racial relations. For one, behaviors of black males have consistently been viewed as different, 
more aggressive sexual behaviors, and more intense sexual experiences (Staples 1982). Behaviorally 
speaking, research has shown that black males dating, marriage and family behaviors are for the most part 
different from white male roles. For example, black males begin sexual activity at an earlier age than white 
males (Rotherman-Borus and Koopman 1991; Peplau, Rubin and Hill 1977; Samuels 1977; Sonenstein, 
Fleck and Ku 1989). And black males more frequently participate in unconventional sexual behavior 
(Samuels 1977). Samuels continues, among black men, socioeconomic status is positively related to 
participation in conventional and unconventional se.x, and sexual attitudes. It is not related to age of first 
intercourse. Religiosity and socioeconomic status correlate more with sexual attitudes than race. 
Socioeconomic status is a more important factor in sexual behaviors of blacks than whites (Samuels 1977), 
In contrast to white males, black males have been viewed as lacking masculinity resulting from 
their feminization (Hare and Hare 1984; Moynihan 1965; Fleck 1981, 1983). According to such theories 
that are largely psychological, the acquisition of gender role identity in black males is prevented by relative 
absence of male models, feminized environments in homes and schools, overbearing feminine relationships 
with black women resulting in the widespread inability of black males to play the part of men. Black males 
score feminine on dichotomous masculinity-femininity scales and other measures of sex typing that view 
masculinity and femininity as opposites ends on a single dimension (Kagan and Moss 1962). This is 
e.xtended to sociological perspectives. For example, black males are consistently measured as 
unmarriageable in large part because of their social inability to perform traditional masculinity 
expectations. Darity and Myers (1995) report the impact of a depleting supply of marriageable black men 
on family structure using data from the 1976 and 1985 Current Fopulation Surveys. They compare various 
indicators of male availability as predictors of female headship among blacks and whites. They also test the 
idea that welfare payments and sex ratio explain marital decline. They suggest three policy options of direct 
short-term benefit; transfer payments and policies designed to elevate the income of the poor; improvement 
of the health care of poor women and their children; and improvement in the education of the underclass. 

Black males experience lower marriage and remarriage rates, higher divorce rates, and higher rates 
of unmarried childbearing than whites (Dickson 1993). Dickson (1993) finds those economic shifts and 
trends that allow more black females, but fewer black males, to work is a major factor. In addition, black 
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males are also viewed as engaging in passively escapist behaviors that results in aggravating an unequal sex 
ratio. Such unmanly traits produces black male incarceration, drug abuse, homicide and interracial dating 
patterns that effect a greater reduced pool of eligible males (Staples 1982). Dickson also reports render 
stereotyping and differential gender role expectations as factors contributing to marriage patterns. Staples 
(1982) adds that many males are loss for marriage because of homosexuality. 

There has been little theoretical effort to avoid essentializing and universalizing male attitudes and 
emotions. While Pleck (1981) stresses that cultural attitudes about masculinity have changed over time, the 
black fathei absence theoiies (for a review see, Adams, Milner, and Schrepf 1984; Stevenson 1991) and 
the overbearing black mother theories (for a review see, Collins 1990; Jewell 1993) are as prevalent as 
ever. 

Masculine Gender-related Personality Traits 

Another theoretical approach to the male role highlights the agglomeration of traits that appear 
more in males. These approaches are opertionalized by various sub-scales in measures such as Bern (1974) 
Sex Role Inventory and Spence and Helmreich’s (1978) Personal Attributes Questionnaire. Such scales 
have resulted in constructing measures of gender role orientation (Lenney 1991 ; Spence 1992). In short, the 
male gendei lole is conceptualized based on correlates of masculine gender-related traits in male samples. 
These studies measured males that were high and low in masculinity and femininity (Bern 1975) and 
correlates between males’ aggression and date rapes (Thompson 1990). Hypermasculinity became a central 
concern of the gendei -related personality traits, particularly as it relates to date rape and other aiigressive 
sexual behaviors (Mosher 1991). These scales are highly biased toward traits culturally constructed for 
white males. Consequently they systematically view black male attitudes and roles in terms of greater 
deviancy. 



Two Explanations of the Cultural Reproduction of Adolescent Black Male Reproductive Roles 

Masculinity Ideohg}’ and Cultural Traits 

For my analysis 1 will stress two explanations that assist in understanding adolescent black 
masculinity and reproductive roles. Kimmel and Messner (1989) and Pleck, Sonenstein and Ku (1993) 
presented the social constructions approach to gender that prompts my response. They have also 
conceptualized in differing ways, gender role strain. What is important about their contributions is that they 
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see masculinity as a cultural construction rather than a psychologically (or biologically) fixed 
characteristic. However, these approaches divorce black masculinity from the cultural history of race 
producing racialized normative structure. In this study I want to stress cultural normative structure by 
asking if black males live up to theoretical expectations of deviancy. There were two contributions to the 
discussion of the normative structure/deviancy attribution of black male reproductive attitudes. The first is 
James B. Stewart and Joseph W. Scott’s (1978) explanation of the institutional decimation of black 
American males. The second is Elijah Anderson’s (1989) explanation of sex codes and family life among 
poor inner-city youths. In many ways both approaches intersect in spite of their major differences in focus. 
Therefore, Stewart and Scott conclude, “[T]he processes we have described are also directed toward the 
Black female, the Black family, and other institutions indigenous to Black communities. ..To the extent that 
familial relationships among Blacks are in a constant state of flux as a result of externally imposed 
constraints, stable patterns of community will remain an unrealized ideal" (p. 91). Anderson’s conclusion is 
similar, **In this inner-city culture, people generally get married for Move’ and Mo have something.’ This 
mind-set presupposes a job, the work ethic, and perhaps most of all, a persistent sense of hope for, if not a 
modicum of belief in, an economic future. ..[S]o for many of those who are caught up in the web of 
persistent urban poverty and become unwed mothers and fathers, there is little hope for a good job and even 
less for a future of conventional family life” (pp. 77-78). 

Stewart and Scott 

Stewart and Scott were interested in an earlier question posed by sociologist Jacquelyne Jackson 
(1971) when she asked where are the men. Jackson’s observation was initiated by the dismal ratio of black 
males to females. Answering the question proved to be disturbing for Stewart and Scott when they found 
that “American society... systematically remove Black males from the civilian population” (p. 82). Stew'art 
and Scott refer to the systematic population transfer of black males as institutional decimation. According 
to the authors, the main social function of the decimation process is to contain black resistance against an 
illegitimate racialized socioeconomic order. In addition, the decimation process assists in managing the 
population ratio between black and w^hite males. This latter function is needed because of higher probable 
fertility among black females. Finally on the subject of the functions of institutional decimation the authors 
assert that it effects community instability. For them, “instability is a control mechanism w'hich drawls 
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attention away from the forces shaping patterns of oppression in predominantly Black communities” (p. 
84). 

According to the authors, the main institution frustrating black male quality of life is the labor 
market. The unemployment rate has consistently had a negative impact on black males. In addition, young 
black males experience the highest unemployment and wage discrimination when compared to middle age 
and elderly black males. Black males also experience utterly more unemployment than the black population 
as a whole. Most black males live in urban areas where the unemployment rate among them is substantial 
(Wilson 1992; Wilson 1997). Aside for the unemployment rates, black males have greater experience with 
unemployment events in a specific time period. This is largely because they are disproportionately 
over-represented in the secondary labor market where there are greater dead-end, seasonal, part-time, 
non-benefits and lacking career lines jobs. In addition, black males are disproportionately 
over-concentrated in particular low-status occupations. For example, ''the Job most typically offered to 
uneducated and young black males is that of the minimum wage security guard” (Staples 1991, p. 53). 

Black male labor market frustration is also experienced in terms of not having authority on the Job 
(Smith 1992). Yet, even when black males acquire Jobs they are paid less than white males with 
comparable education and seniority (Bladwin and Johnson 1996). Stewart and Scott point out that black 
male institutional decimation structured in the labor market impacts dating and family organization. The 
most obvious impact is that more persons must work in black families. In addition, marriage typically 
occurs later in life for blacks than whites. One consequence is that substantially more black families have 
female head of households than white families. Someone other than the male head is more typically in the 
labor market as the primary family breadwinner. Because of Job instability among many black males there 
is a greater reliance in black families on public assistance, 

Stewart and Scott continue that there have been three major channels for black males realizing 
their institutional decimation. They are military service. Jails and prisons and early deaths. Blacks 
systematically fail military entrance at significantly higher rates than whites. The intelligence test given by 
the military accounts for much of that failure. Those blacks that entered the military did so for the most part 
to initiate self-advancement. At the same time, the military separates black males from the civilian 
population. In the military, black males are over-represented in "combat and service work and 
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undeirepresented in technical occupations” (p. 88), The consequence of channeling black males into the 
military is to increase the need for public assistance among the black population. Most black males become 
unemployable in the primary labor market after military service. 

In the military and out of it, black males face higher odds of criminal trial and incarceration. 
Incarceration in the military lengthens military stay. Likewise, among the civilian population, blacks 
receive longer sentences for the same offense than whites. Arrest, incarceration, probation and parole 
separate the black male population from the black community, it increases dependence on public 
assistance. In addition, it reduces the employability and future income of black males. And it degrades 
black male citizenship and voting rights. 

Inequality in health care delivery is a major source of early black male deaths. Black males are 
systematically directed into inferior clinics that do not use the most recent diagnostics and treatments. 
Black males experience disproportionately higher morbidity and moitality rates. They have less life 
expectancy than black females, white males and females. 

Taken all together, Stewart and Scott conclude that 

Until the decimation process can be effectively thwarted, the central focus of individual and 
collective activities of blacks will continue to be survival and reaction, as opposed to 
development and innovation. If the decimation process continues to go unchecked, then the 
Black male will not survive, let alone be in a situation to serve as an anchor in the development 
process. If the institutional decimation of the Black male is not halted, we can expect to witness 
the progressive genocide of Black culture and community, (p. 91) 



Anderson 

Anderson was particularly concerned with sex codes and reproductive behaviors among poor 
inner-city youths. This implies that he privileged class in his qualitative analysis. In addition, he was 
focused on the peer groups that unwed parents identified with as significant others, as part of their family of 
procreation socialization. Anderson posits ‘The lack of family-sustaining Jobs or Job prospects denies 
young men the possibility of forming economically self-reliant families, the traditional American mark of 
manhood” (p. 59). For Anderson, a "sexual game” develops where boys lure girls into sex by promising 
untenable relationships. The girls are excited and duped by such promises. They desire middle-class 
marriage and family organization and feel that they must trap the boys into accepting the middle-class 
family values. The girls think in terms of establishing their own households. In many cases, the boys see an 
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opportunity to exploit the girls’ desires by using them for free shelter. Girls often feel that if they become 
pregnant the boys will be forced to “settle down” and accept the middle-class family organization. 

Sex becomes a part of the culture of poverty for inner-city boys. For many boys, sex becomes a 

symbol of social status. “Status goes to the winner, and sex becomes prized not so much as a testament of 

love but as testimony of control of another human being. Sex is the prize and sexual conquests are a game, 

the object of which is to make a fool of the other person, particularly the young woman” (p. 61). It then 

becomes important for young males to make the most attractive presentation to maintain conquest over any 

number of girls. Anderson identified this as the game where “getting over” and “looking fine” requires 

exaggerated grooming. Boys must also have a competitive conversation that relays a message of 

self-confidence and control over the mating situation. The boy wants sex: 

...and after he gets what he wants, he may cast down [an “upstanding young man”]. ..part of his 
presentation and reveal something of his true self, as he reverts to those actions and behavior 
more characteristic of his everyday life, those centered around his peer group, (p. 62) 

Anderson argues that the girls who are hoping against hope that their boyfriends will somehow be 
different. This protects the duplicity of the boys. The tricks the boys use include breaking the girls’ spirit. 
The more exploitative the boys are toward the girls, the more social status they gain. Much of this status is 
peer-group status. Any boy who challenges the values of the institution of the sex codes will be perceived 
as weak and lacking in true black manhood. 

When it comes to pregnancy, Anderson argues that the peer-group ethic can be summed up in the 
phrase “hit and run.” It is important for the boys to subordinate girls without becoming committed to them. 
It is social suicide to be perceived as taking care of someone. When girls become pregnant the boys must 
deny that they are responsible for the pregnancy. In order to rationalize this aspect of the game the boys 
promote an ideology that the female cannot be trusted and is valueless: 

Another important attitude of the male peer group is that most girls are w'hores: “If she was 
fucking you, then she was fucking everybody else.” Whether there is truth to this with respect to 
a particular case, a common working conception says it is true about young women in general. It 
is a view with which so many young men approach females, relegating them to a situation of 
social and moral deficit. The proverbial double standard is at work, and for any amount of 
sexual activity, the women are more easily discredited than the men [are], (p. 66) 

The pregnancy relationship is one of structured ambivalence. On the one hand the boys want to 
admit paternity and fairly treat the girls. This will of course be treated negatively by their peer groups. On 
the other hand, if the boys admit paternity they will become financially responsible for support of a family. 
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Anderson argues that the mixed message results in the boys distancing themselves from the expectant 
mothers. They will become less close to the mothers after a pregnancy is revealed. While some young men 
will attempt to accede to the young women’s middle-class expectations, they will have trouble sustaining 
the trauma of youthful pregnancy without gainful employment. Without such support, young men will 
come to feel trapped and tricked by the young women. 

Another irony that Anderson argues is that fathering is clearly a symbol of heterosexuality and 
masculinity for the young men. It is an important part of the ritual for generalized others to convince the 
boys to accept fatherhood and become honest men. Mothers, grandmothers and aunts do not only do this. 
The girls’ fathers also defend their daughters caught in the premarital pregnancy situation. What is more, 
uncles, cousins, and friends of the family often exercise influence through the ritual. Boys will have to 
manage their relationships with some care since the extended kin of cousins, aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
nieces, and nephews can represent a formidable force against a youth facing teenage pregnancy. This 
impacts the young women too. Anderson argues that ‘‘the prospect of a regular welfare check can seem like 
an improvement”: 

Hence, among many young poor ghetto women, babies have become a sought-after symbol of 
status, of passage to adulthood, of being a “grown” woman, in such circumstances, babies can 
become valued emblems of womanhood, (p. 69) 

Anderson reasons that “Young men without job prospects cling to support offered by their peer 
groups and their mothers and shy from lasting relationships with girlfriends” (p. 76). In addition, he 
proffers that the relationships that are culturally reproduced among inner-city youths “may not differ 
fundamentally from those expressed by young people of other social settings” (p. 76). However, the social, 
economic and personal consequence of the inner-city classes significantly differs from other classes of 
youths. Added to social, economic and personal differences is the difference in level of education among 
the urban poor. For Anderson, inner-city girls demonstrate “ignorance” about their bodies. They do not 
understand birth control and their elders are reticent to discuss sex with them. What is more, is that the 
“fundamentalist religious orientation” that is highly prevalent in inner-city communities shuns talk about 
sex and abortion. In fact, such religions view children as “a gift.” 

Hypotheses 

Theoretical analyses of the male gender role and past research provide a basis for hypotheses 
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about the association between masculinity ideology and black males’ reproductive attitudes and emotions. 
Theoretical analyses implies that black male gender roles have greater deviancy associated with them when 
compared to white males. These analyses generally postulate that the black male role relies on greater value 
stretch (Rodman 1963) while black males are expected to strive for the Brannon (1976) four thematic 
values of the universal male role: that they limit emotional expression and involvement, that they control 
others in social relations, that they separate sex from intimacy, and that they use power and avoidance 
strategies in their intimate relationships. Stewart and Scott viewed the limitation of emotional expression 
and involvement as the effect of institutional processes. Anderson viewed the four thematic characteristics 
as inherent in adolescent boys and more prominent in lower class black males. Contrary to Stewart and 
Scott, Anderson appears to downplay the racism factor. 

In the present study I hypothesize that among adolescent males, traditional masculinity ideology 
will be different for black and white youths. Black adolescents are theoretically expected to score more 
deviants on four items intended to measure emotional expression and involvement, control of others, 
separation of sex and intimacy, and use of power and avoidance related to reproductive behaviors. These 
characteristics are derived from the literature suggested since the ideology of responsible males is contrary 
to traditional male ideology. If traditional males have attitudes reflecting Brannon’s and Pleck. Sonenstein 
and Ku’s characteristic themes, the community consistently promotes values of individual responsibility 
related to reproductive roles (see, Collins 1998; Gilkes 1994). The individual responsibility values include 
respect for others, taking responsibility for intimate actions, avoiding sexual relations until marriage, and 
sharing and caring for the emotional and physical well being of others. Churches, schools and families 
presumably promote these values. 

Method 

Data Source 

The National Survey of Adolescent Males (NSAM) is a longitudinal panel study, wave 1 in 1988 
and wave 2 in 1990-1991, including 1,880 never-married males between 15-19 years of age. The sample 
represents the non-institutionalized never-married male population in the contiguous United States. The 
sample was stratified to over-represent Black and Hispanic respondents, and in-person interviews averaging 
75 minutes were completed with 676 young, black, non-Hispanic men, 386 young Hispanic men, 755 
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young white, non-Hispanic men, and 63 respondents in other racial groupings. The response rate for those 
eligible to be interviewed was 73.9 percent. The analysis here uses the valid cases of black and white males 
(N= 1264- 1277) responding to 4 attitudinal/emotional items. 

Measures 

Black Male Role Attitudes. Four items were selected for crosstabulation comparing black male 
attitudes about reproductive behaviors with white males. The works of Stewart and Scott and Anderson 
theoretically guided the selection of these items. It is hypothesized that black adolescent males will have 
more compulsive masculine attitudes about reproductive behaviors. I borrowed the concept compulsive 
masculine attitudes from Oliver (1994), a male presents ‘‘oneself as tough, require that males structure their 
behavior to give the impression that they are independent, always in control, and emotionally detached” (p. 
28). This definition confirms Majors and Billson's (1992) conception of “cool pose.” Compulsive 
masculine attitudes differ from conventional masculine attitudes. Conventional masculine attitudes 
correspond to Kimmel’s (1996) definition of the normal American male “a history of that ‘complete’ male 
that Coffman describes — straight, white, middle class, native-born — the story of his great accomplishments 
and his nagging anxieties” (p. 6). Each variable is dichotomized to produce 2X2 tables for each of the four 
items. The dichotomy constructs conventional and compulsive responses to each item. The first item asked 
if pregnancy would make the respondent feel like a real man. It is assumed that unmarried males in 
adolescent years should respond that the function of pregnancy is not to make them feel like men in the 
conventional sense of the norm. The second item asks that if a girl became pregnant by him would he feel 
greater distance from her. Here males are expected respond that they would share the emotional trauma of a 
premarital pregnancy. The next item asks if there was a premarital pregnancy for which he was responsible, 
would he feel good about it. The assumption is that an adolescent should feel shame for a premarital 
pregnancy since he would not be prepared to play the provider role. The final item ask if the male feels he 
should take responsibility for avoiding pregnancies by helping pay for birth control. The expected response 
is that the male would feel responsible if he w^ere to have premarital sex, avoiding the exploitation of his 
sexual partner. A conventional response is one that reflects community values of social responsibility, 
caring and sharing. Each conventional response is coded 0. A compulsive response is one that reflects the 
theoretical expectations of black male deviancy, that they are “players of women,” “tough guys” and “thrill 
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seekers” (Oliver 1994). A compulsive masculinity response is coded 1.‘ A phi coefficient (O) and 
significance level is reported for each table. 

The analysis includes crosstabulations of "lower-class” males compared to middle and upper class 
males. The question is whether lower class black males significantly differ from middle and upper class 
black males in terms of compulsive masculine attitudes as measured by these four variables. Respondents 
are considered lower class if their reported family income for the year prior to baseline interview was less 
than $20,000. 

Results 

(Insert Tables 1-5 about here) 

Knowing the race of the adolescent does not increase predictiveness. In fact, the lambda statistic 
for each of the four attitudinal items when they are treated as the dependent variable is 0. Black males' 
notion of manhood is more associated with procreation than is white males. This finding is statistically 
significant and is presented in Table 2. It confirms Oliver's (1994) qualitative observations that black males 
associate greater importance to manhood as heterosexuality. Table 3 presents a weaker statistical 
significance compared to the others. It shows that Black males in this sample did not meet the theoretical 
expectation of adhering to hypersexual attitudes as suggested by Staples (1982) and Anderson (1989). In 
fact, Anderson observed that the boys would distance themselves from the girls once they became pregnant. 
There are two caveats that must be raised. The boys are reporting their attitudes. Anderson reported 
behavioral observations. It is very likely that once in the situation of having impregnated an adolescent 
peer, boys will distance themselves from the girls, as Anderson argues. Second, Anderson’s observation 
was of lower class boys. These tables report all boys in the sample. Nonetheless, it is interesting that 15 
percent of white males reported the compulsive masculinity attitude compared to 10 percent of the black 
males. 

Black males demonstrated a stronger attitude toward the meaning of children when compared to 
white males in the sample. Table 4 shows that 37 percent of the black males compared to 17 percent of the 
white males would feel good about premarital pregnancy. This finding confirms Anderson’s observations 
that black males are more likely to view children as a gift. It is clear that the norm forbidding adolescent 
pregnancy is different for black adolescent males. In addition, black males reported more detachment from 
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responsibility of preventing births as is shown in Table 5. Thirty-three percent of the black males compared 
to 23 percent of white males reported that they should not help pay for birth control. This confirms both 
Stewart and Scott’s observations of communal institutional detachment and Anderson’s observation of 
detachment. What is interesting with this finding is that black males reported a more caring attitude in 
Table 3 where money was not an issue and became “hard and cold”, to borrow Oliver’s observational 
expressions, when money became an issue in Table 5. 

(Insert Table 6 about here) 

Table 6 presents the compulsive masculine percentages on the four-attitudinal items controlling 
for socioeconomic status. The theoretical expectation was empirically met on the pregnancy would make 
me feel like a real man item since lower class black males were more likely to agree with that sentiment. It 
is interesting that lower class white males were more likely than middle and upper class white males to 
agree with feeling like a real man as a result of pregnancy. On the item I’d feel distance if my girl became 
pregnant, black and white lower class males responded similarly. What is interesting is that black middle 
and upper class males’ responses were statistically significant when compared to white males on this item, 
White middle and upper class males felt that they would create more distance than black middle and upper 
class males if their sexual partners became pregnant. There was a larger difference between middle and 
upper class black and white males feeling good about premarital pregnancy when compared to the lower 
class males. However as expected, lower class black males responded with the greatest agreement about 
feeling good if their sexual mate was to become pregnant. Black males were different than white males of 
both socioeconomic classes in terms of feeling that they need not take responsibility for helping their 
sexual partners with biith control. 



Discussion 

From this sample, it is possible to conclude that the race of an adolescent helps explain black 
culture-specific attitudes and values associated with reproductive behav'iors. A number of researchers have 
used race as a proxy for a culture of poverty or underclass reproduction (Hall 1980; Miller 1969; Park 
1950; Rodman 1963; Wilson 1978). This study suggests that race is more than just a proxy for class. The 
black middle and upper class adolescents consistently responded differently than white middle and upper 
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class adolescents. However, there are a number of limitations associated with this study. For one, my 
analysis is preliminary and uses simple crosstabulation techniques to the problem of racial differences in 
attitudes and emotions among adolescent males. Much more sophisticated analyses have been 
accomplished with NSAM. Yet, the kinds of questions that I raised here have not been pursued. Also, it 
should be kept in mind that the survey methods used by NSAM are intrusive and likely resulted in youth 
answering some critical questions in ways they perceived to be e.xpected. Future research should maintain 
an opened line of communication between quantitative and qualitative research related to racial differences 
between male reproductive attitudes. The works of black scholars should be carefully considered. Also, 
researchers should be as wear>' of studies that couch racial minorities in stereotyped language as they are of 
studies that avoid discussion of racialized constructs. 

In this sample, black adolescent males did not have more negative, and pathological, attitudes 
about reproductive behaviors. There were differences between racial and class groups. In fact, it may be 
that the general socialization into American manhood is deleterious for attitudes and behaviors between 
females and males, as was found in the review of the literature presented in this study. Black males are 
moderately different on all four of the measures. 

There are parts of both the Stewart and Scott and Anderson theses that assist in developing a 
conception of black male gender role. Black adolescent males clearly share different attitudes about 
sexuality and reproductive roles. The social structure precludes their assimilation into economic, emotional 
and social security. Institutional effects are not essential and universal effects. One question that comes to 
mind is the possibility of tracking the differences over time and observing the influence of changes in 
structural effects. 

Notes 

1. The four questions were asked in 1990-1991. If I got a female pregnant I would feel like a real man 
provided four Likert responses: a lot, somewhat, a little, and not at all. To create the dichotomous dummy 
variable, not at all was coded as 0 while the other responses were coded as 1 . All other responses (including 
inapplicable, don’t know and no answer) were sent to system missing data. If 1 got a female pregnant 1 
would feel closer provided five Likert responses: lot closer to her, a little closer to her. a little less closer, a 
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lot less close, no different, A lot closer and a little closer were coded as 0 while a little less close and a lot 
less close were coded as 1, All other responses were sent to system missing data. For the variable how 
would the respondent feel if he got a female pregnant there were 5 possible responses: very upset, a little 
upset, a little pleased, very pleased and no different. Very upset and a little upset were coded as 0, A little 
pleased and very pleased were coded as 1, All other responses were sent to system missing data. Finally, 
for the item a man should help pay for the pill provided for 4 possible responses: agree a lot, agree a little, 
disagree a little and disagree a lot. Agree a lot and agree a little was coded as 0, Disagree a little and 
disagree a lot was coded as 1 , All other responses were sent to missing data. 
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Table 1. Sums. Numbers, and Means on Sex Codes Attitude Items 
Black and White Means and Intervals 







N 


X 


BIk X 


Wht X 


Interval** 


Pregnancy would make me feel like a real man 


446 


1268 


.37 


.45 


.26 


-.74, -.70* 


I’d feel distance if my girl became pregnant 


157 


1264 


.12 


.10 


.15 


-.75, -.70* 


I’d feel good about premarital pregnancy 


330 


1264 


.28 


.37 


.17 


-.63.-.61* 


I feel I shouldn’t help pay for birth control 


351 


1277 


.28 


.J J 


.22 


-.90, -.87* 



0=no; l=yes; *p<.01; **95% confidence interval of the difference 



Table 2. Crosstabulation of pregnancy would make me feel like a real man 





Black 


White 


Total 


Conventional 


333 


489 


822 


masculinity 










55% 


73.8% 


64.8% 


Compulsive 


272 


174 


446 


masculinity 










45% 


26.2% 


35.2% 


Total 


605 


663 


1268 




100% 


100% 


100% 



0= 196; p<.01 



Table 3. Crosstabulation of I’d feel distance if my girl became pregnant 





Black 


White 


Total 


Conventional 


541 


566 


1 107 


masculinity 










89.9% 


85.5% 


87.6% 


Compulsive 


61 


96 


157 


masculinity 










10.1% 


14.5% 


12.4% 


Total 


602 


662 


1264 




100% 


100% 


100% 



0=-.O66, p<.019 
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Table 4. Crosstabulation of I’d feel good about premarital pregnancy 





Black 


White 


Total 


Conventional 


381 


553 


934 


masculinity 










63.5% 


83.3% 


73.9% 


Compulsive 


219 


1 1 1 


330 


masculinity 










36.5% 


1 6.7% 


26.1% 


Total 


600 


664 


1264 




100% 


1 00% 


100% 



0=225;p<Ol 



Table 5. Crosstabulation of I feel I shouldn’t help pay for biith control 





Black 


White 


Total 


Conventional 


405 


521 


926 


masculinity 










66.9% 


77.5% 


72.5% 


Compulsive 


200 


I5I 


351 


masculinity 










33.1% 


22.5% 


27.5% 


Total 


605 


672 


1277 




100% 


1 00% 


100% 



0= ]]8;p<.01 
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Table 6. Percent compulsive masculinity attitudinal responses by race and socioeconomic status 



Lower socioeconomic status 
(<$19,999 family income) 


Black 


White 


Pregnancy would make me fee! like a real man 


41J% 


33.6%* 


I’d feel distance if my girl became pregnant 


1 1.1 


11.2 


I’d feel good about premarital pregnancy 


38.5 


26.7* 


I feel 1 shouldn’t help pay for birth control 


31 


25 


Middle and upper socioeconomic status 
(>$20,000 family income) 


Black 


White 


Pregnancy would make me feel like a real man 


39.2% 


24%* 


I’d feel distance if my girl became pregnant 


9.8 


1 5.4** 


rd feel good about premarital pregnancy 


32.1 


14.2* 


I feel 1 shouldn’t help pay for birth control 


36 


22.1* 



*p<0i; **p<.05 
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